Physical Actor Training 


If, as an actor, your body is your ‘instrument’, what happens when the ‘psychophysical’ 
body—mind connection is lost? 

Andrei Droznin, Russia’s foremost teacher of physical actor training, calls 
this loss the ‘desomatisation’ of the human body, and argues that this connec- 
tion urgently needs to be restored for the actor to reach his or her expressive 
potential. 

Physical Actor Training is a unique volume by a man who has worked at 
the very top of Russian theatre; a movement specialist who has taught at the 
Moscow Art Theatre as well as drama schools all over the world. Seamlessly 
linking theory and practice, it will excite and inspire a new generation of 
English-language readers. 


Andrei Droznin was among the founding members of the Tabakov Studio in 
Moscow and the Stanislavsky Summer School in Cambridge, Massachusetts. In 
addition to serving as Professor of Stage Movement at the MXAT School and 
the Vakhtangov Theatre Institute in Moscow, Droznin has taught in the Institute 
of Advanced Theater Training at the American Repertory Theatre in Harvard 
and Carnegie-Mellon University (USA) and directed movement in more than 
140 theatre productions and movies in the former Soviet Union and abroad. 


Natalia Fedorova has taught with Andrei Droznin at the Vakhtangov Theatre 
Institute, the Moscow Art Theatre School in Russia and in Stanislavsky Summer 
School in the USA. She was his graduate student, and long-term assistant. 
Natalia currently teaches Droznin’s method of stage movement in the Royal 
Central School of Speech and Drama and Rose Bruford College in London. 
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E The first impression of Andrey Droznin is impossible to forget. This happened 
in the middle of 1970s, when Jerzy Grotowski came to the editorial office of 
Teatr magazine to meet with the leading masters of the Soviet stage, as they 
___ used to say at that time. The masters were all there. Grotowski was talking for 
along time, on his own, about the things that were well known from Russian 
theatre history but had disappeared without a trace. It was half-confession and 
half-sermon. His speech was enchanting and frightening. There was some 
sense of shame and awkwardness: the Polish director was preaching the ideas, 
which were born in Russia but well forgotten. Naturally, his ‘speech was 
Polish, but there was no sense of translation. The man standing next to 
wski — skinny and graceful, with a small pointed beard — looked like 
rom Three Musketeers. He did not simply translate his friend from one 
into another. He translated one soul into another if I can say so. 
onvey Grotowski’s words but his ideas, with such a subtlety and 
ness that revealed the translator’s own direction of intelligence. It 
- that this ‘Aramis’ had his own intimate, deeply professional attitude 
ibject of discussion. It seemed that they were confessing a due 
; d such theatre translation again. 
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to achieve. Grotowski answered with a strange phrase, and Droznin translated 
it equally strangely, ‘incorrectly’ but keeping the exact meaning: ‘I want to 
become perception’. 

Ifsomeone asks Andrey Droznin the same question now, his answer would 
proba ly be just as incorrect: I want to become movement. The ‘correct’ 
; language of the theatrical ideology would be movement 


Anatoly Smeliansky 


Preface 


the book I am proposing to my readers began as ‘notes on the go’: separate 
~ observations and thoughts written down on hundreds of pocket-friendly pieces 
of paper during my countless transitions through Moscow, and exclusively for 
“my own use. When these notes, sorted by subjects and placed or rather stuffed 
i to separate envelopes, had filled the big drawer of my desk and started to 
lge out like dough out of a bowl, a secret thought to organise them into a 
book came to me. I envisioned a ‘Scenic Movement’ textbook. But thoughts 
n come and go, and sometimes hibernate ... 

1990, the newly conceived ‘Anima magazine took an interest in these 
and commissioned me to write a series of articles about the body—soul 
ship in acting. A number of these were collected and edited ‘for exter- 
but the magazine itself never saw the light of day. These unclaimed 
‘became the basis for lectures, which I began to give at the Theatre 
minars and to my students in the Schukin Theatre Institute. Gradually 
dapt further notes for external use. My work abroad brought me 
_ new problems, new thoughts and ideas, and with that, new 
ated. Vly lectures had expanded, and I began to give them to my 
te for Advance Theatre Training at Harvard University. 
into something coherent. The outline of the book 
study guide, in which theoretical contemplation 


has been relegated farther and farther 
apologise to everyone who knows me 


decided not to resist the Force that 
free myself from the ideas in modern 
bing, I will finish this book the way it is 
r purely practical manual to accompany it. 

econd one will not make much sense. 
elop the human body, by many teach- 
the result — the actor’s physicality — is 
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far from the ideal. I believe this is due to the fact that we have overlooked 
something important from the legacy of our predecessors. In order to change the 
situation, we have to take time to clarify a seemingly simple matter: what is the 
function of the actor’s body in his training and professional work? While search- 
ing for the answer, we inevitably face a broader question: what is the relationship 
sen the body, which we are trying to train, and the soul, whose life the body 


is based on the concept ofan absolute unity of body and soul, 

dea of their separate existence, which we inherited from the 
Enlightenment. 

eir inseparability does not mean that we cannot single out 

ponents of this indivisible unity for learning and training pur- 
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been written about the spiritual aspect of creativity that its position in art is 
solid in the public consciousness and the notions of ‘creator’ and ‘spirit’ are 
forever united in the concept of ‘creative spirit’. 

Those readers who share a more complex vision of a human, which is an 
attribute of religious thinking, must forgive me: they single out a body, a soul 
and a spirit, or even more complex: ‘there is a spiritual side or level of life, there 
is a soul/spiritual one, a purely spiritual side, a soul/body side and a pure bodily 
one’.! I do not feel competent enough to discuss such serious a matter and am in 
no position to correct those theatrical founding fathers who use both terms, ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit’, in a quite arbitrary manner, even Michael Chekhov, who insisted that 
‘we, the artists have to accept the concept of a three-part man, who has a body, a 
soul, and a spirit’. Stanislavski did not have a clear stand in this matter. Just like a 
majority of other theatre writers, he most frequently used a simplified division and 
terminology ‘body and soul’, to which contemporary ears are more accustomed. 

Please, forgive my repeated highlighting of some words or lines in this book. 
This by no means comes from lack of confidence in my readers and their ability 
to single out the important parts. Partly this is left over from the origins of this 
book as lecture notes where the highlighting indicates where vocal emphasis 
was needed, and partly a result of my shortcomings as a writer. It is not my 
reader but myself that cannot do without underlining, which acts like a ‘scaf- 
folding’ in helping me to deliver my thoughts with maximum precision. 

However, I will be honest: to some extent my highlighting is provoked by 

the amazing ability of theatre people to not notice the technical aspect of act- 
| ing, especially the issues of the actor’s external technique, the functions of his 
| physical apparatus. 
_ I must also ask the reader to look past the excessive number of citations and 
quotations. I am invading a domain so well developed by my predecessors that 
it is a sin not to quote them, whilst conversely, so much is being forgotten 
that it is a sin not to recall. Our predecessors left behind many wise books, but 
now we read too quickly, and only skim the famous canonised texts without 
i u ly delving into them. And if we do look at them, we usually see what 
p we are familiar with or expected to see, and therefore miss some important or 
unfamiliar statements. Besides, I wanted to collect as many different points of 
-view as possible in order to give the fullest outline of the problem. 

as This book was written mainly to identify the problems of an actor’s cor- 
Z ality, to draw the attention of theatrical community to them, and to ask 
— questions. I will not take the liberty of giving answers and recommendations; I 
_ would only like to express my opinion. To be honest with you, it will be nice 
E to know that someone shares it, but I will be a hundred times more pleased if 
i manage to infect someone with my ideas. Those with different views would 
probably be interested in debating with me. 
| Itis no secret that this book was written by an advocate of the Stanislavski 
‘System. However, there were many questions left after Stanislavski about spe- 
cific theatrical forms, without which no art could exist. And the answers given 
by Stanislavski’s followers often contradict the logic of the System and the 
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Paris. The Conservatoire. I am teaching a workshop. The assis- 
tant teacher of masque asks me for permission to watch my lesson. 
Afterwards I ask her about the method she is teaching, how she studied 
it and where she hopes to go with it. She replies that her teacher, pro- 
fessor Mario Gonzalez, shadowed his teacher Jaques Lecoq learning the 
masque technique from him, then studying with Ariane Mnouchkine 
for just as long, and after that he worked out his own method based 
on the techniques of his teachers. And that she hopes that over time 
she would as well ... her words reminded me of a fellow professor of 
Harvard University, Margaret Eginton, who proudly stated that she was 

- teaching bioenergetics by Alexander Lowen, who developed some of 

__ | the ideas of his teacher Wilhelm Reich, who, in his turn, grew up on the 

branches of biblical forefathers and descendants imme- 
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as a movement director in a professional! theatre. He also drew me into reading 
professional literature, something almost unavailable at that time. 

Galina Morozova, LGITMIK graduate and:a former student of Ivan Kokh, 
who preserved reverent love for her former teacher: she was a brilliant move- 
ment and fencing coach, erudite theoretician and researcher. While others 
reacted with painful resentment at the neophyte enthusiasm I displayed in 
bursting into the well-shaped rows of movement teachers, Morozova lent me 
a hand of human and professional friendship; which became my strongest sup- 
port. She drew me aida and was my Ss: consultant and adviser when 
I began writing. f 

Vladimir Eufer, a leat yrs a ‘eather ini the Vakhtangov Theatre 
Institute, was the one who talked me, at the time a theatrical impostor with- 

outa diploma and an unauthorised movement director in numerous Soviet 

Theatres, into legalising my theatre work by studying in the Schukin Theatre 

_ Institute. I started my first year on the directing course in 1973 and was imme- 

bee _ diately invited to teach moyement)on. the acting course where I have been 

f i teaching ever since. The school has become :my_ second home, and my testing 
fe = ground for ideas I have: gathered during my time at other institutions. 
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l Stanislavski System’ (1980). It was this experience that first gave me e the right 
to feel included, and I still feel it 25 years later. 
, Theatre directors with whom I collaborated as an unknown movement 
specialist and from whom I learned a lot: Anatoly Efros, Valentin Pluchek, 
| Mark Zakharov, Alexey Borodin, Mikhail Levitin, Boris Naravtsevich and 
many others. 
i Prof. Heinz Schlage, Dean of the Theatre Department in the Hochschule 
_ fiir Musik und Theater Hannover (University of Music and Theatre Hanover) 
_ and Rolf Nagel from Hochschule fiir Musik und Theater Hamburg, who 
, crened me through the ‘Window to Europe’ cracked open at the beginning 
of perestroika: this gave me the chance to compare my work and experience 
ee those of the certified Western prim, and to evaluate the skills 
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